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THE L.A.A. AT HOME: 
THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL EASTER SCHOOL. 


90 


” HACKERAY HOTEL!” The order was given many 
times during the Easter week end by library assis- 
tants, but mainly during Thursday afternoon and 

evening and Good Friday morning. Members of the Easter 
School were arriving from various parts of the country and the 
Continent, and the metropolitan members were intent upon making 
all haste to headquarters. No one could be there too soon, 
and a number of provincials had been fortunate enough to get to 
town during the earlier part of Thursday. The Hon. Secretary 
was one of the first arrivals. Officially, his duty to the Association 
demanded his presence ; unofficially, one suspected he was antici- 
pating a good time, but he was entitled to the latter provided he 
fulfilled the former. Had his enjoyment depended upon the success 
of his arrangements he would have found it difficult to crowd it 
into the time the school lasted, for results showed that it would 
not have been possible to improve the programme or the manner 
in which it was carried out. 

Many of the members, it seemed, were not only making their 
first appearance at an Easter School, but had not visited London 
before, and to a student of human nature they were not without 
interest. Some of them had evidently come to see all that could 
be seen, and it was noticeable from the moment of their arrival. 
Their interest was pronounced from the time the station precincts 
were first left, and anyone who knew the various streets and 
buildings could depend on an attentive audience. Newly-acquired 
guide-book knowledge was strongly in evidence, but underlying it 
could be traced long-cherished dreams of what the mighty metro- 
polis contained, gathered by the constant handling of that resting 
place of London memories—the world’s literature. Eyes—as 
though anxious that nothing should be missed—were ceaselessly 
turning from one point to another, catching here and there a 
glimpse of some building long known by name or repute. 
Those who had visited the metropolis before occupied their 
thoughts with other matters. Some discussed old and new friends 
they were hoping to meet, whilst others—the pure materialists— 
communed with themselves on the hotel accommodation secured. 
The hotel itself was inviting, being useful and yet unassuming— 
quite typical of those who were to make it their home. The 
Continental and North Country members were some of 
the first to arrive. Formally, the School did not commence 
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until breakfast on Good Friday, so that the Thursday arrivals 
could fill in the evening as they desired. A favourite pursuit 
was the study of the land in the neighbourhood of the hotel, but 
some of the more venturesome souls were to be seen in the distant or 
more famous parts of the City. 

On Friday morning the Easter School began in earnest. The 
ranks had swelled considerably during the night, and breakfast 
time gave one an opportunity to discover who had really arrived. 
Naturally, one looked round first of all for old friends, and then 
more leisurely took stock of those who were still strangers. Soon, 
the stiffness usual at first meetings began to wear off, and within 
a few hours the members were settling down to that easy family- 
like life which characterises these Easter gatherings. According 
to the programme, the first item was to be a reception of members 
and friends by the President. For some reason or other this 
did not take place—possibly because the President had not finished 
his breakfast. As formalities of all kinds were ‘‘ to be dispensed 
with ’—and the reception would have been far more formal than 
the breakfast—the President is to be congratulated on opening 
the School in a manner so much in keeping with the spirit of the 
programme. 

Immediately after breakfast a start was made for West- 
minster, members who knew London pointing out various buildings 
of interest en route. It had been arranged that the professional 
side of the programme should commence at Buckingham Palace 
Road Library, and the members were received there by Mr. Pacy, 
the City Librarian, who, after welcoming the party, briefly outlined 
the history and activities of the Library. A tour was then made 
of the various departments—treference, lending, newsroom and 
magazine room—and the methods of working investigated. As 
the visit had been made chiefly with a view to seeing an up-to-date 
“indicator ” library, the lending department claimed the greatest 
share of attention, and members were given an opportunity to 
examine at close quarters one of the best examples of modern 
library organisation on the “closed” principle, where book issue 
is carried out by means of an indicator. 

Before leaving Buckingham Palace Road Library some of the 
Midland and Continental members joined the party, bringing it 
almost to full strength as regards those who had joined the school 
for the whole period. Lunch should have followed the visit to 
the Library, but as there were a few moments to spare, the majority 
of the members took advantage of the opportunity to peep inside 
Westminster Cathedral. Nothing more was possible, as service 
was being held at the time. Lunch came next—or, rather, one 
is forced to the conclusion that it must have followed. The 
memories of the School include such a confused mass of lunches 
and similar refreshing gatherings that anything like a clear remem- 
brance of them all is well nigh impossible. On the authority of 
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the official programme, however (to which reference has recently 
been made), the party partook of lunch at Rinaldo’s Restaurant. 

Friday afternoon was spent in Kew Gardens. No hard and 
fast rules were laid down for the party, and in nearly every case 
the time was occupied in conversation and easy rambling. 
Altogether, the afternoon was most enjoyable, providing a means 
whereby individuals became better acquainted, and also giving 
the desired opportunity to those older friends who had so much 
to say to each other after separations which varied considerably 
in length of time. In addition, the weather conditions were 
perfect, as, in fact, they were during the whole of the period the 
School lasted. No rain was encountered after Thursday, so that 
the members were well favoured, especially in view of the fact 
that many out-of-door items were included in the programme. 

The ramble through the Gardens having been completed, the 
members gathered together to partake of tea at the Osborne 
Bakery, a function which (in view of the fact that dinner was to 
follow two hours later), filled some of the party with a mild sort 
of dismay. The feeling, however, was peculiar to the first day’s 
efforts in this direction, and it may have been due to the changed 
conditions under which the majority were living. Possibly it 
had its parallel—but from a different cause—on the following 
Tuesday and Wednesday, when the members had to get back to 
their normal habits. One incident gave distinction to this par- 
ticular interval for refreshment, for it was the occasion of the first 
definite appearance of the “ camera fiend.”” His presence in the 
neighbourhood was suspected, and rumours were afloat that he 
had even been seen, but it was not until he suddenly burst into 
view of the wall surrounding the tea garden (?) that one felt safe 
in definitely recording the arrival of a member of this timid species. 
From this time, it might be said, he or others of his family were 
constantly in evidence. faithfully securing for posterity pictorial 
records of a memorable (though not always strictly professional) 
gathering. 

Instead of returning to the Thackeray Hotel, arrangements 
had been made for dinner at the Railway Hotel, Putney. The 
distance, it was stated, was not very great, and as several pleasant 
paths were available, the majority of the members decided to 
walk rather than ride—some of them through a love of scenery, 
others with the ulterior motive of getting “fit’’ for dinner, 
Enquiries showed that the walkers had undoubtedly passed through 
good country, but it will be some time before the provincials 
are reconciled to the London “mile and a half.’ Dinner was well 
advanced when the last group of wanderers arrived, 

Friday being the day set apart for visits to municipal libraries, 
the evening was spent at the Fulham Central Library. The 
members were received in the lecture hall by Mr. Alderman 
Littleboy, who outlined, in a brief speech, the progress of the 
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public library movement in Fulham, and expressed his apprecia- 
of the efficiency of the present administration. For the purpose 
of inspecting the library the party was split up into three sections, 
the classification being carried out by means of coloured cards. 
The members holding salmon coloured cards formed the party 
conducted by Mr. Rae, the Chief Librarian, and commenced their 
tour in the work room. Mr. Hawkins, the Sub-Librarian, con- 
ducted the blue card members, beginning with the lecture hall ; 
and Miss Gilbert was in charge of the holders of white cards, their 
starting point being the reference library. By this arrangement 
the inspection was carried out with rapidity and ease, and allowed 
every member to follow closely the explanations given by the 
conductors. Unfortunately, the time allowed for the examination, 
considering the advanced organisation, was extremely limited, 
but as the object of the School is to show the members a great deal 
in a short time, such limitations are to be expected. The present 
library building is comparatively new, and the six years since its 
erection have merely served to take away the spirit of absolute 
newness, and at the same time allow the administration to get 
into easy and useful working order. The basement comprises 
a large store room, in which the books least in demand are placed. 
the order being the same as on the open shelves. The filing room 
also is on the same floor, as are the staff and work rooms; the strong 
room ; the heating chamber; and the regulating clock which 
controls the timepieces in the various departments of the building. 
A home bindery is installed at Fulham, which deals with repairs 
and re-casing, the yearly saving effected being ample evidence in 
its favour. The lending department, which is arranged on the 
safe-guarded “‘open-access”’ system, claimed a large share of interest. 
The double entrance wicket has been installed, together with a host 
of minor arrangements for quick service. Subject guides, in the 
form of metal boxes, are fixed to the ends of the book cases, and 
these can be illuminated at night by an inside light. The Librarian 
is not unreasonably proud of his improvement in counter planning. 
In some libraries returned books are immediately made available 
for circulation by being placed on a shelf or shelves built on the 
public side of the staff enclosure nearest to the book-cases. The 
great drawback is that an assistant has to walk outside the enclosure 
to place incoming books on these shelves, and at times of high 
pressure it means disturbing borrowers every time a number of 
“returns ” are placed in circulation. Mr. Rae has overcome the 
difficulty by using, instead of two shelves, a counter sloping down- 
wards from staff to public, and carrying two rows of books, which 
are supported by thin strips of wood running the length of the 
counter. This allows an assistant to place books on show from 
the inside of the enclosure, and removes the necessity for him to 
walk round among the people who are examining the recent returns, 
or waiting their turn at the exit wicket. 
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On the same floor as the lending department are the juvenile 
department and the reading-room. In the former “ open-access ”’ 
is in use, the arrangement being such as will allow the assistant-in- 
charge complete supervision of both lending section and reading 
tables. In the adult reading-room the periodicals (which are in 
cases) are kept on a rack, being classified and arranged by means of 
coloured labels pasted on to the covers, the idea being that a 
misplaced periodical at once discloses itself by the colour of its 
label. The reference library shared the honours with the lending 
department. Its stock, it could be seen, had not been selected 
so much for numerical strength as for practical utility, for various 
subjects (taken as test cases) were found to be represented by the 
most valuable and workmanlike books of reference possible in a 
library for a town of the size of Fulham. The lighting of the 
reference department is a distinct departure from the ordinary 
methods in use in municipal libraries. The general lighting is 
of a subdued nature—intended to secure an “‘atmosphere ” similar 
to that of a private library or study—point lighting being installed 
for each table. The whole effect from a spectacular point of view, 
is very fine. The internal arrangements and decoration reach a 
high standard, and with a good stock of books and “ open-access ”’ 
there is little to be desired, but, to a casual observer, it seemed 
that something was lost by the subdued lighting, particularly on 
the lower shelves of the book-cases. The actual working may have 
proved that this is not so, but by concentrating the bright light 
on each table, the wall-cases seemed thrown somewhat in the shade. 

After refreshments had been served in the lecture hall, Mr. 
Jast, the Hon. Secretary of the Library Association, delivered his 
lecture on “ British Public Libraries.’’ The lecture hall has seating 
accommodation for over 200 people. It has a separate lantern 
room, and the views are thrown on to a white wall, which serves 
as the lantern screen. Mr. Jast briefly touched upon each of the 
illustrations as they were put before the School, succeeding admira- 
bly in his effort to entertain and at the same time educate his 
audience. The lecture was not the only matter for which the 
L.A.A. is indebted to Mr. Jast, for his presence among the members 
of the School—both at headquarters and all through the programme 
—was keenly appreciated in every quarter, and will do much to 
maintain the good feeling which exists between the L.A. and the 
L.A.A. On leaving Fulham the members returned to headquarters 
by underground, an impromptu concert being given in one compart- 
ment under the leadership of the Babe, one of the most “ polished ” 
of the School’s “ Shining Lights.” In a solo 4 la Harry Lauder 
he proved that he is capable of other things besides the fostering 
of a young branch association. 

On Saturday it was proposed to visit Covent Garden at 6 a.m., 
but Friday had been so strenuous that before retiring to bed 
many members gave notice that they would-be absentees when the 
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early morning party set out. Others, although convinced that 
they would never be up in time, still held on to the faint hope 
that they might, but the most optimistic could not have expected 
a large party. Some of the members, however, made the journey, 
and although they were few in number, it was felt that the honour 
of the School had been upheld. Those who remained in bed 
could scarcely be blamed-——provided they kept quiet about it— 
but when one went so far as to say he stayed in bed so as not to 
hinder the poor people who had to make a living—!!! By the 
kind permission of Sir Frederick Kenyon, the members of the 
School were allowed to make a tour of the British Museum during 
the forenoon, and from 10 a.m. to Ir a.m. they were making 
the most of their time under the guidance of Messrs. G. F. Barwick 
(Keeper of Printed Books), A. W. Pollard, and L. C. Wharton. 
A brief glance could only be allowed at the originals of famous 
literary works before passing through the King’s and Grenville 
Libraries. Walking along one caught glimpses of illuminated 
manuscripts, books produced by block printing, and the earliest 
examples of printing by moveable type. Specimens of the work 
of the earliest printers were in evidence, but had to be regretfully 
left behind lest other valuable information should be lost by not 
keeping pace with the guide. The party gathered together again 
in the new reading room, proceeding by way of the store-rooms 
to the top gallery of the large circular reading-room, from which 
a good idea can be formed of the size and arrangement of this 
department. All too quickly the visit had to be terminated, 
as char-d-bancs were in readiness to convey the members to the 
Tower of London. Care was taken that each conveyance carried 
at least one London member, whose duty was to point out the more 
important places of interest. By the way, the President had 
particularly requested these “‘ guides” to guard against using the 
same name for two different buildings—-a necessary precaution, 
even with the home-grown metropolitan. A halt was called at 
the Tower, and the party were able to view the Crown jewels 
and the Armoury before their return for lunch. In the afternoon 
a long tour of the City was undertaken (again by char-a-bancs), the 
only break being to allow the members to walk through Temple 
Gardens, re-entering the vehicles on the Embankment. 

After dinner at the “ Thackeray,” preparations were made for 
the official reception of the School by the Library Association 
at Caxton Hall, which was to be followed by a conversazione. 
The Reception Committee, consisting of Messrs. Henry R. Tedder, 
L. Stanley Jast, and Herbert Jones, had spared no effort to make 
the function a success, and it was particularly gratifying to those 
responsible for the organization of the Easter Schools to find the 
Library Association showing its approval in such a whole-hearted 
manner. Mr. Tedder, in a pleasant little speech, welcomed the 
guests, and he was ably seconded by Mr. Jast. Speech-making 
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was intentionally reduced to a minimum, as a good musical pro- 
gramme had been arranged, including Misses Florence Holderness 
(soprano), and Emily Adams (accompanist); and Messrs. Cecil 
Baumer (solo pianist), and Stanton Rees (solo violinist). During 
intervals between the musical items those present found that they 
had much to say to each other, and as quite a number of chief 
librarians were present, together with many assistants who could 
not attend the School for the whole period, the evening was full 
of enjoyable conversations, and new friendships. A well-stocked 
refreshment table was by no means ignored, and it helped to spur 
on more than one ambitious assistant towards a “ chiefship ’’-— 
if this could be taken to represent their ordinary bill of fare. Before 
leaving the hall the thanks of the L.A.A. were expressed by the 
President, Mr. Henry T. Coutts, and seconded by the Vice-President, 
Mr. Norman Treliving. They were supported in a manner quite 
in keeping with the international pretensions of the Easter School, 
speeches being made by Dr. Jaeschke (Germany) ; M. Braconier 
(Holland) ; Mrs. Gravett (Colorado, U.S.A.) ; and Mr. T. H. Evans 
(Ireland); Mr. Twentyman, responding for the Library Association. 
Thus ended one of the most memorable gatherings in the history 
of the L.A.A. 

The official programme pointed out that on leaving Caxton 
Hall, members would have a good opportunity of seeing “ the 
Strand, and other famous thoroughfares by night,” and the majority 
acted on the suggestion, forming themselves into parties as they 
desired, but as the official day ended at Caxton Hall, no record 
is forthcoming of subsequent wanderings. One party of young 
men, overawed, perhaps, by the nightly glamour of the London 
streets, withdrew from the hurry and bustle to a haven bearing 
the legend, “‘ The Coal Hole.”” Here in a lower chamber rejoicing 
in the name of “ The Crypt,” they held sweet counsel, and 
(it was rumoured) laid plans for the re-organisation of the public 
library movement. The result of their deliberations was not made 
public, but there were indications that had the Easter School been 
prolonged, these informal meetings would have led to the formation 
of an organization superseding all existing associations of a pro- 
fessional nature. 


(To be continued.) 
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CURRENT NEWS 


0 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. 

THE KinG, who was accompanied by the Queen and Princess 
Mary, opened the new King Edward the Seventh Galleries of the 
British Museum on Thursday, 7th May. King George, before he 
ascended the Throne, was one of the Trustees of the institution, 
and the strong personal interest which he still takes in its work and 
development was emphasized in his speech. The open space 
before the central entrance in Montague Place, where their 
Majesties alighted, was surrounded by a dense crowd of people, 
who gave them an eager welcome. The King, having inspected 
a guard of honour of the Artists’ Rifles, was received at the central 
entrance by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Speaker, two 
of the Principal Trustees, and Lord Esher, the Trustee nominated 
by the Sovereign. A procession was formed, and the King was 
conducted to the entrance hall, where he unveiled a bust of King 
Edward, and the artist, Sir Thomas Brock, R.A., was presented. 
The King and Queen then proceeded to the North Library, where 
a large and distinguished company was assembled. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury read a short address to the King, in which he 
outlined the history of the Museum, and described the purposes 
to which the new addition is to be devoted. He concluded by 
offering to his Majesty a volume containing illustrations of the 
buildings and a record of the various stages of the development of 
the Museum. The King made the following reply :— 


“It is with peculiar pleasure that the Queen and I have 
come here to-day to open this important addition to the 
British Museum, which is to bear the name of my dear father. 
You have told in your address the remarkable story of the 
growth of the Museum, and as a former Trustee of this great 
national institution I feel legitimate pride, not only in its 
past history, but in the scheme, now happily completed, to 
meet its great future needs. 

“‘ The objects of the foundation of the Museum have been 
abundantly realized. It was founded not only for the 
“advancement and improvement of discoveries in natural 
philosophy, and other branches of speculative knowledge,’ 
but also for the ‘general use and benefit of the public.’ 
The large number of students and visitors who come within 
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these walls each year bear testimony to the useful part which 
the institution plays in the national life, and the many 
foreigners from all parts of the world who take advantage 
of the facilities the Museum offers justify its claims to rank 
among the greatest institutions of its kind. 

“The Museum has always received, and will, I am sure, 
continue to receive, the generous support of the Government, 
but it has also profited to a remarkable degree by the public- 
spirited liberality of many generations of individual benefactors 
to whom the nation owes a debt of gratitude. 

“ The new galleries which we are met to open to-day form 
a worthy addition to one of the noblest public buildings of 
my capital. They will enable your ever-growing collections 
to be displayed to more advantage, and will provide better 
accommodation for students and for the work of the staff, and 
will thus, I trust, extend and enhance the influence of the 
Museum as one of the chief educational agencies of the world. 

“I accept with pleasure the beautiful album illustrating 
the architectural development of the Museum. I desire to 
assure you of my strong personal interest in the work and 
development of the Museum, which will, I am confident, 
ever maintain the traditions of a great past, and will go 
forward to a future of even wider usefulness.” 


The King, having accepted from Lord Beauchamp, First Com- 
missioner of Works, a silver-gilt symbolical key, then declared 
the building open under the name of King Edward the Seventh’s 
Galleries. Their Majesties and Princess Mary were afterwards 
conducted by Sir Frederick Kenyon, Director, and the Trustees to 
view the building. After spending about half-an-hour in the 
galleries, the King and Queen were re-conducted to the central 
entrance, and drove away amid renewed cheers. 


On Tuesday, May 5th, the Lord Mayor of Bristol opened a new 
branch library at Bedminster. The library is the gift of Mr. 
George A. Wills, and has been erected at a cost of about £10,000. 
The City Librarian gave a history of the Bedminster Library, 
which was established in September, 1877, and was the third of 
the branch libraries. The building then decided upon for the 
Public Library was an adaptation only, having previously done 
service in other capacities. The old building, although of late 
years distinctly inadequate for modern requirements, did admirable 
service in its time, and benefited many thousands of citizens. 
Proceeding, he said: We now enter on a second period, a new 
atmosphere, and are able to realise that (thanks to the generosity 
of the donor) there is ready to hand a splendid library building, 
raised up, Phoenix-like, upon the ashes of the old. Nothing can 
more readily express the contrast between the old and the new than 
the fact that the former occupied an area of 2,500 square feet 
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only, whereas the one in which we are now assembled covers a 
site of 8,000 square feet. In round terms, then, it is three times 
the size of the old library, and—when one considers the remarkable 
growth of the district—it will be admitted, I think, that really 
it is as it should be. With a population considerably higher 
than our neighbouring fair city of Bath, and almost as large as 
that of Gloucester and Cheltenham put together, who will say that 
Bedminster does not require a public library adequate, at all 
events, to the size of the district, and worthy of its locality as 
being on the Somersetshire side of Bristol? Provision has been 
made for the acquisition of 15,000 volumes. We start the new 
library with just under 10,000 volumes, and the greatest care has 
been taken in rearranging and reclassifying the collection. New 
standard works in every branch of literature, educative as well as 
recreative, have been added to the extent of nearly 2,000 volumes. 
There is a careful selection of children’s books, not merely fairy 
stories and such like, but good, readable material for boys and 
girls, which it is hoped will have the desired effect of preparing a 
soil for the encouragement of the perusal and enjoyment of more 
advanced reading and study. Besides the books available for 
grown-up readers within the library, there will be arranged in 
the smaller reading-room a number of works consisting of 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, gazetteers and books of reference 
generally, which will be available for anyone wishing to consult 
them without the trouble of filling up a form. 


THE annual report for 1913 of the Curators of the Bodleian at 
Oxford, which has just been issued, shows that the library is in 
every way being made more available both for students and for 
general readers. But its finances are, partly perhaps for this 
reason, by no means in a satisfactory state. The debit balance 
has again increased. The fact is that it is impossible to carry on 
this great national institution with its present funds. It is true 
that there has been a slight check in the annual increase of the 
debit balance, but this does not really affect the position. The 
slight improvement is due partly to further contributions from 
Qucen’s, All Souls, Trinity, and members of Balliol College, together 
with a small windfall of £150 in respect of income-tax recovered. 
The accounts show that it is imperative that the Bodleian Library 
should receive at an early date some additional and considerable 
benefaction. These accounts, it may be noted, are arranged in a 
new and very clear form drafted by Mr. A. B. Poynton, Fellow 
and Bursar of University College. The total number of readers 
appears to be increasing. Whereas in 1865 the daily average was 
only 31, it is now about 260. 

SoME of our readers interested in books for the blind may like to 


know that at S.P.G. House, 15, Tufton Street, Westminster, 
there is a library of 160 volumes in Braille. No charge is made for 
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lending the books ; the only expense is the payment of postage 
both ways, and that cost is small in the case of books for the blind, 
namely, 1d. for 2 Ib., 14d. for 5 Ib. 


Dr. E. M. Cox has lent to the London Library for exhibition 
in the reading-room 14 little books, chiefly of the Elizabethan 
period, which are of great literary interest and rarity. In most 
instances not more than two or three copies are known to exist. 


Miss MARIAN FRost, Librarian of the Worthing Public Library, 
delivered a paper entitled “‘ Photographic Survey and Record 
Work in connection with Public Libraries,” before the Camera 
Club, on March 31st. ‘“‘ What,” she asked, “ was the ideal work 
which could be undertaken by a society such as the Worthing 
Camera Club—work that would not necessitate undue labour or 
undue expenditure of either time or money, but would be of distinct 
value and importance ? Nothing could be better than that the 
members should undertake a serious systematic survey of the town 
in which they lived. A photographic survey was of very con- 
siderable value, local histories being generally hopelessly out of 
date. A careful and detailed record should be kept of the town, 
particularly of disappearing Worthing, such, for instance, as the 
Pier which was washed away last Easter.” The outlined proposals 
were very favourably received, and a number of members spoke 
very enthusiastically on the subject at the close of the meeting. 


WITHOUT any formal ceremony a new Public Library, erected by 
the Local Urban District Council, has been opened at Hampton 
Hill, Middlesex. 


A NOTABLE article on ‘“ Dickens as an Educational and Social 
Reformer,” by Mr. W. Osborn, the Durban Public Librarian, 
recently appeared in The Natal Mercury. The article occupied 
two instalments, and the enterprising publisher of the paper 
surrounded it with advertisements, all of which had a Dickens 
character praising the particular ware for sale, with an appropriate 
quotation from the novel. Dolly Varden recommended hats, 
Micawber stood for clothes, Oliver asking for more, attracted 
one’s attention to a farinaceous food, and so on. 


THE Strand Magazine for April notes the following amusing coinci- 
dence :—‘‘ One evening some years ago my husband and I entered 
the library of a small mid-western town, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
My husband asked the librarian, a Miss Brown, for “‘ The Light 
that Failed,” by Kipling. The Librarian was half-way through 
the answer, “It has just gone out,” when all the lights in the 
building suddenly went out and remained so for several minutes.” 


Tue Library of Congress, Washington, has just published the 
official intimation of the recent Amendment of the American 
Copyright Law, by which only one copy of a work by a foreign 
author published outside the United States must be deposited 
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in the Library instead of the two copies hitherto required. The 
Amendment “ applies to books, dramas, music, maps, photographs, 
and all other works by foreign authors published in a foreign 
country which are not required by the Copyright Laws to be 
printed or manufactured in the United States in order to secure 
copyright protection in the United States.” 


TuHE University of J/linois will conduct courses in library training 
during six weeks of the summer session of the university in 1914, 
beginning Monday, June 22nd, and ending Friday, July 31st. 
These courses offer a summer’s study of library methods. They 
are intended for Illinois librarians and assistants who cannot spend 
a year or two in a library school. The courses are open only to 
librarians, to library assistants, teacher-librarians in high schools, 
and to those under definite appointment to such positions. No 
entrance examinations are required. No credit toward the degree 
of Bachelor of Library Science is given for the work done in the 
summer session, but upon request a statement is issued by the 
Director to each student completing the courses satisfactorily. 
The quarters of the University of Illinois Library School on the 
second floor of the library building are used for these courses, 
The entire equipment of the library school, including books, 
periodicals, library reports and bulletins, is at the service of the 
summer students. No entrance fee is charged students who 
enter from libraries within the State of Illinois, but a fee of $12 
is required of those who come from outside the state. Books 
and supplies needed in carrying on the work cost not over $7.50. 
Room rent and board in Champaign or Urbana need not exceed 
$36 for the six weeks. The work is under the general direction 
of Phineas Lawrence Windsor, Ph.B., Librarian of the University 
and Director of the University of [llinois Library School. Ernest 
J. Reece, Ph.B., and Ethel Bond, A.B., B.L.S., members of the 
Library School faculty, are the principal instructors. Round 
table discussions and lectures by other library workers supplement 
the class-room study. Students are freely admitted to the public 
lectures on the campus, and may enjoy other advantages incident 
to connection with the University. Instruction is given in the 
following subjects :—Cataloguing, Classification, Reference (study 
of the more important reference books), Book selection, Children’s 
Work, Administration, Order, Accession, Shelf, &c., Binding and 
Repair, Loan Work, General Lectures. 


THe Special Period in English Literary History set for the Library 
Association Professional Examination in May, 1915, is 1850-1880. 


PERSONAL. 
Mr. G. F. Barwick, Superintendent of the Reading Room, British 


Museum, has been appointed Keeper of the Department of Printed 
Books in succession to Mr. A. W. K. Miller. 
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Mr. R. FARQUHARSON SHARP, who was recently appointed Assistant 
Keeper of the Department of Printed Books, has now been 
appointed Superintendent of the Reading Room. 


THE many friends of Alderman W. H. Brittain, of Sheffield, 
will be interested to know that he was entertained to dinner by 
past and present members of the Sheffield Public Libraries 
Committee, on Monday, April 2oth. Alderman Brittain is the 
father of the Council, who has filled many important offices during 
his 42 years’ membership. He has been a member of the Libraries’ 
Committee for forty years, and its chairman for 29 years. 


Mr. A. W. CHampkins, of the Leo School, Peckham, has been 
appointed Assistant in the Typographical Library, St. Bride 
Foundation Institute, E.C. 


Mr. E. J. Cooper, of the Battersea Public Libraries, has been 
appointed an assistant at the Fulham Public Libraries. 


Miss R. L. DuMENIL, senior woman assistant at the Hackney 
Central Library, has been appointed assistant-in-charge of the 
Clapton Branch Library. 


Mr. Wiiu1aM Fry has resigned his office as Librarian of the Shipley 
(Yorks) Public Library, owing to failing health. The Council 
accepted the resignation with expressions of regret, and decided 
to retain Mr. Fry’s services as consulting librarian at £52 per annum. 
The Clerk was instructed to convey to Mr. Fry the Council’s 
appreciation of the work he had done at the Salt Schools during 
the past forty years. 


Mr. P. W. Lymn, library messenger at St. Bride Foundation 
Library, has been appointed junior assistant at the Ealing Public 
Library. 


Mr. C. EpGaR Tuomas, acting sub-librarian, Sion College, has been 
appointed sub-librarian. 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. Henry T. Cox, formerly 
Librarian of the Carlton Club. Mr. Cox, born in 1863, was educated 
privately, and, after a short service under the London School 
Board, joined the staff of the London Library in 1883, remaining 
there until his appointment in 1895 as Librarian to the Carlton 
Club. This post he held until 1912, when ill-health compelled 
him to relinquish it. Mr. Cox compiled a catalogue of the library 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, a catalogue of the late Dean Bradley's 
collection of pamphlets, and the first printed catalogue of the 
Carlton Club Library, which, with the aid and support of Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, he signally improved ; and in conjunction with his brother, 
head clerk of the London Library, he drew up a catalogue of the 
library of the Charity Organization Society. 


It is with regret that we have to record the death, on May 7th, of 
Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAM Kaye MILLER, who last February retired 
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from the position of Keeper of Printed Books after 44 years’ 
service at the British Museum. Mr. Miller, who was in good 
health, was present at the opening by the King of the King Edward 
VII. Galleries of the Museum. After the ceremony he returned 
home and took his daughter to see the building, in which he took 
great interest. While in the gallery of the new wing, Mr. Miller 
suddenly fell to the floor and died. Medical evidence stated that 
death was due to an attack of angina pectoris, or heart disease. 
Mr. Miller gave all the best of his life to the improvement of the 
great general catalogue of the Museum Library, a work too great 
for any one man’s name to be attached to it, but on which he 
exerted so pre-eminent an influence that all that is best in it may 
well be called his. Born in February, 1849, he was educated at the 
North London Collegiate School and University College, London, 
of which he became a Fellow. He graduated with great distinction 
both in classics and modern languages at London University, 
taking his M.A. in 1872, by which time he had already been two 
years in the British Museum. At the Museum his wide reading, 
especially in French, German, and Italian, made him an excep- 
tionally useful man from the start ; but it was when the printing 
of the General Catalogue began in 1880 that he found his real 
work. Employed on recasting one important heading after another, 
his influence constantly increased, and from 1890 until his retire- 
ment last February he had the catalogue completely under his 
control. As his contribution to the many “ unusual languages ” 
needed at the Museum, Mr. Miller took up Welsh and Irish, and he 
was for many years a member of the Cymmrodorion Society. He 
served also on the Council of University College, and was a vice- 
president of the Bibliographical Society. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DeaR ZENODOTUS : 


As you know, I have always found fault with you for two 
things, one of which is your habit of harping upon one string. 
All you say about the banning of fiction is true enough, and certainly , 
you are right in the line you take that the majority of readers are 
not in favour of the circulation of naughty books. But really 
you try my patience. Why will you always discuss this matter in 
connection with fiction? Does it matter a button whether “The 
Devil’s Garden” or “ Sinister Street,”” or ‘“ The Woman thou 
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gavest me” are in a library or not ?—these books are not epoch- 
making ; they are neither witty nor clever, neither realistic nor 
idealistic ; but are merely workmanlike yarns. You cannot class 
them, for example, with Anatole France’s “‘ At the Sign of the 
Reine Pedauque.” But, tell me, why not leave fiction alone ? 
Do you realize that many public library authorities up and 
down the country are banning all kinds of books. Although 
Belfast shut out Nietzsche, most of the big libraries are pretty 
catholic in selecting books. But in the smaller libraries the case 
is different. For example, although we are noW well-used to 
rationalism in all its forms, in some places rationalistic books are 
shut out. Ever so many libraries ban socialistic books, although 
they welcome anti-socialistic literature. Not one in twenty 
reading-rooms displays a labour newspaper. Spiritualism 1s 
another despised topic; anarchism another; even Roman 
Catholicism in some benighted spots. Nearly all books on social 
science are suspect ; land reform, Norman Angellism, co-operative 
agriculture, and other subjects have not been heard of or are 
deliberately kept off the shelves. You see, therefore, that to ban a 
“ big-seller”’ is a trifling evil, if an evil at all. The real evil is 
for many public libraries to ban what is known as progressive 
literature. I suppose you will retort that I am an anarchist, a 
socialist, an atheist, a land reformer, and a Roman Catholic ; 
but I cannot be any of these, as I do not hold the same opinions 
for five minutes together. But I detest obscurantism. 


Industrious fellow! Why do you dig into these reports? 
I admit you have unearthed a tit-bit from the New York Report 
when you found that lady assistants are to be attended by pages. 
I gather that you don’t like women to be employed in libraries, 
You are wrong ; forgive me for saying so. Librarianship is not a 
masculine employment. No man retains his male attributes 
long after he becomes a librarian : he gets enervated, loses health 
and muscle, is finicking, fussy, capricious, irritable,—in a word, he 
becomes a woman. The women movement will do this good 
thing : ultimately it will drive men out of the softer professions, 
such as librarianship, medicine, authorship, clerking, and the like, 
and will force them to take up the higher callings in industry and 
fighting. Had I a son he should be trained for man’s work. To 
this you will reply, I know, that if librarianship is a feminine 
calling, why need lady librarians have pages. Well, they need not. 
There is a special reason why they have them now. All human 
beings are more or less lazy, and women are no exception to the 
rule. Just now it is easy for them, by appealing to the last 
tiny vestiges of men’s chivalry, to demand successfully that men 
shall wait upon them. Men will soon see through the little game, 
and women at length will be compelled to do herself the work 
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she professes to do, and for which she enjoys pay. This page 
business, then, is temporary, and will pass away. The permanent 
results of the women’s movement will be of tremendous benefit to 
the race: first, as I said, because men must in future do man’s 
work ; secondly, because there will be fewer marriages, and therefore 
less unhappiness and fewer births, and ultimately a less crowded 
labour market. 
* 

I like aman who speaks hismind. Mr. Charles F. Goss, a librarian, 
of Forest Hill, has been doing it in the Kentish Mercury. I do 
not think this gentleman is identical with Mr. C. W. F. Goss, 
our esteemed colleague the librarian of the Bishopsgate Institute. 
For one thing the style of the letter does not suggest that “‘ sweet 
serenity of books,’’ which would naturally be characteristic of the 
style of such a book-lover as our friend, Mr. Goss, of Bishopsgate. 
Nor can I imagine our Mr. Goss venturing to write a letter which 
might embarrass a neighbouring library authority. however stupid 
and incompetent Mr. Goss might hold that authority to be. Hence, 
I assume Mr. Goss of Forest Hill to be a stranger. However, 
his letter is worth reading. 

He begins : 

LewIsHAM PuBLic LIBRARIES.—OPEN ACCESS. 


S1r,—-The consistent and persistent bungling of the 
Lewisham library authority during the last 17 years reached 
the climax some three years or more ago when it neglected 
to appoint a chief librarian as the responsible head of the 
library system in the borough, but the latest specimen of their 
inanity is the sweeping away, at considerable cost to the 
ratepayers, of a system that is worked efficiently in every 
reputable library in the kingdom in favour of topsy-turveydom, 
that of admitting people direct to the shelves to mutilate 
and misplace the books to the annoyance and disgust of 
every legitimate student who finds it necessary to use the 
libraries, miserable as they happen to be. 


This does not mince matters; and it runs on with torrential fluency. 
The bungling of this unhappy authority has been “ consistent and 
persistent.” Read the above paragraph aloud: note the savage hiss 
of the beginning ; observe the enormity of Lewisham’s iniquities, 
spat out in one capacious sentence of condemnation. But why 
does our correspondent fix 17 years as the period of Lewisham’s 
misdeeds ? Why not Io or 20 years? I prefer round figures. 
But perhaps Mr. Goss dates this débacle at Lewisham from one 
particular event, certainly some trifling event, for we gather 
from his letter that the grand climax of muddlement occurred 
three years or more ago. The climax having been reached, the 
authority could surely do nothing worse. However, the inanity 
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of Lewisham is immeasurable : complete vacuity cannot be attained 
easily, as scientists know, but Lewisham has done it. There, in 
that benighted district, in spite of the advice of Mr. Goss (a librarian) 
a system called topsy-turveydom is to be introduced,—a system 
to be found in no reputable library in the Kingdom. But I must 
admit it is difficult to satisfy Mr. Goss altogether. These Lewisham 
libraries are already miserable, according to Mr. Goss himself. 
That system which he himself favours, which is worked efficiently 
in every ‘‘ reputable library,” has been tried at Lewisham, and 
even he agrees that the result has been miserable. Is it any 
wonder, then, that the authority has had so much of it that they 
turn with favour and some relief to topsy-turveydom ? 


But sometimes [I do agree with Mr. Goss. ‘‘‘ Trust the 
people’ is a bit of exploded clap-trap.” Of course; it went off 
with a big bang ages ago. I don’t trust anybody: I especially 
distrust a librarian who is free with advice about another authority’s 
work. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. But let us hear more of 
Mr. Goss: “‘ The useful work of the librarian is not expedited 
but hindered by this so-called system, and the labours of the staff 
in straightening shelves, in rectifying misplacements ” (Mr. Goss 
here means putting books in order and tidy, for even in a topsy- 
turvey library the shelves remain straight if the wood is seasoned), 
“and in detecting and defeating wilful greed of readers who artfully 
hide books pending another visit to the library, are enormously 
increased.”’ Crushing, isn’t it? Note that readers are not merely 
greedy : they are “ wilfully greedy ;”’ they not only hide books, 
but hide them “ artfully,"—perhaps because it is not much good 
hiding them in any other way. And the librarian must not only 
detect them—that is but half his work—alas! he must defeat 
them. 

But, says Mr. Goss, “* readers can get more reliable information 
from a well-compiled catalogue than from weeks of book-handling.”’ 
Presumably, Mr. Goss has his eye on some well-compiled catalogue. 
If you see him, Zenodotus, ask him which it is. Any catalogue 
which would so condense the substance of books that book-handling 
becomes a thing of the past and libraries are no more, would be a 
blessing to me, and to every other weary librarian anxious to 
retire. But listen : “ The falling back upon a system ’’—Mr. Goss 
means so-called system—‘‘in vogue in the dark ages, springs 
mainly ’—how do you spring when you fall back, Zenodotus ? 

; however, let us get on—“ springs mainly from so-called 
librarians ”—Mr. Goss calls himself so at the foot of the letter, 
you remember—" ignorant of the elements of their profession, 
who are anxious to screen themselves behind a system ’’—so-called 
system, Mr. Goss, please—‘ behind a system of ‘help yourself 
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and don’t bother me.’ ”” Surely there is no objection to that : why 
not encourage self-reliance ? ‘ Very often, however, it '’—that is, 
the “‘ falling back ’’—‘‘ emanates from the well-to-do or retired 
business man, who finds congenial occupation and a time-killer 
in lounging around the library shelves in the hope of storing up 
miscellaneous information of no use to himself or any one else, and 
certainly containing vast possibilities of boredom to his associates.” 
Surely nothing worse can be said against this so-called system of 
topsy-turveydom : it manufactures bores. That is the last word. 


But Mr. Goss is not a bore by any means. I find him amusing. 
“To keep an army "—Mr. Goss really means a brigade—“ of 
officials, whose duty it should be to guide readers and do research 
work, is a scandalous waste of public money.”’ Of course it is: I 
agree at once. But I would remind Mr. Goss that Lewisham 
does not propose to do this. It proposes to adopt a so-called 
system of “ help yourself and don’t bother me: "’ hence the brigade 
of officials to guide readers can be transferred to the catalogue-room 
to begin that well-compiled catalogue which Mr. Goss cherishes 
as dearly as voluble rhetoric. 


At Bournemouth was started (or revived) the practice at 
the business meeting of displaying the members of the L.A. Council 
on the platform, where they faced an audience, usually hostile, 
with the intrepid bearing of soldiers bent on a forlorn hope. At 
the sides of the platform were two large square pillars: do you 
remember the Councillors who sat in modest semi-retirement 
behind them? I do. Such details are illuminating, so I am 
always on the look out for them. The Council looked formidable 
when thus in phalanx, but Mr. Bernard Kettle undauntedly 
tackled it. “ You are an Oligarchy,” he cried. Indeed, the 
members looked so, all up there together. If this array of notables 
is to be an annual affair, two changes must take place. For 
one thing, Mr. Shaw will be voted out of the Council. He 
is more useful leading the fray among the groundlings than smiling 
at our discomfiture from the perch to which our votes have lifted 
him. Then there will be a slump in the number of candidates 
for the Council. That annual phalanx would intimidate me. 
When I was a Councillor, and members grumbled to me about 
some official action or other, I used to put the blame on the 
reactionary Jorkins or the revolutionary Spenlow. But such 
tactics would not do now. Every September I should visibly 
be one of the Oligarchy, and whenever I disagreed with the oligarchs 
I should feel bound to forsake that platform publicly, making, as it 
were, a dramatic exit to my East Fife. A really modest man 
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shrinks from such an exhibition. As I cannot be alone in this 
feeling, I am afraid candidates for the Council will not come forward 
so readily in the years before us. 


The Secretary of the Library Assistants’ Association is respon- 
sible for a little brag in the March Record. “‘ Perhaps because they 
are young and dream the dreams and see the visions appropriate to 
their years,"” he writes ; “or perhaps because maturity has not 
yet saddled them with the responsibilities which make excursions 
at Easter an impossibility ; but, for whatever reason, the members 
of the L.A.A. have done more in recent years to bring about an 
international exchange of professional ideas through their Easter 
Schools than has been accomplished by any other persons or means,” 
This may be true, although I have heard something about Americans 
attending L.A. Conferences, at Exeter, for example ; of the attempt 
to get them to come to Oxford ; of a Brussels International Meeting 
in which the L.A. was concerned ; of an international cataloguing 
code ; and of English delegates attending A.L.A. Conferences. 
But while I don’t object to the statement itself, I have the liveliest 
objection to its publication on the Record’s first page. I am rather 
jealous of the L.A.’s dignity, and my jealousy is a bit inflamed 
when I find a member of another society using our editorial corner 
to print a brag of this sort, with its implied charge of apathy in 
our association. Other people would not be allowed to use the 
Record for such statements. Why has Mr. Berwick Sayers this 
liberty ? The editor of the Record would be well-advised to 
inform Mr. Sayers that although he may dream as many dreams 
as he pleases, he must not dream two-edged advertisements of 
the L.A.A. unless he means to publish them in the Library 
Assistant. Besides, if the L.A. is apathetic in any respect, is 
not Mr. Sayers in some degree responsible ? Is he not an Oligarch, 
a part of the annual business platform ? one of the youngest of 
our Oligarchs, who should dream dreams and see visions for us ? 


When we met last you suggested that each candidate for 
election or re-election to the next Council should be asked to write 
a note (which could be printed after his name on the voting paper), 
stating what he had done for the Association during the past year, 
I can imagine no more useful suggestion, especially for the librarians 
who must advise their chairmen how to vote. If the chairman 
brings his voting paper to you, what can you do? . . . You 
advise him to vote for A.B. “‘ Who is he? What has he done?” 
“ Oh,” you reply, “he’s a good fellow, and I suppose he helps a bit.” 
“ And C.D.; what has he done?” “ He’s a good fellow, too,” 
you say, “and he works with the rest, you know.” ‘“‘ What does 
the Association do anyway?” ‘‘ Why, plenty. There are no 
fewer than ten committees."” “‘ Ten committees! Heavens, we 
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run the city with fewer. And what do these committees do?” 
cries the worthy alderman of the chair. ‘‘ They’re all necessary,” 
you answer ; “ there’s the Education Committee for one, and an 
Enquiry Committee looking into the work of the Education 
Committee for another. Then we have a Law and Parliamentary 
Committee—a very important body, I assure you—-why they’ve 
been putting a Bill through Parliament for eight or nine years.” 
Just replies the chairman, “and haven't you an enquiry 
committee for that, too.” ‘‘ Not yet ; but we're going to appoint 
one at Oxford,” you add cheerfully. ‘Besides these committees 
we have a Book-production Committee, and a Public Records 
Committee, and a Copyright Committee : they’re doing good work 
I’m sure, though they haven’t chairmen.’’ “Ah,” cries the 
alderman,” ‘‘ I suspect the Association lacks a good many heads. 
All right ; don’t bother. I will stick the crosses in anywhere.” 
. . « . « . Now, such a conversation as this ought not to 
take place. I argue that it need not take place if all candidates 
are annotated by an impartial brother librarian. I am impartial. 


ERATOSTHENES. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions 
of the writers of ‘‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”] 


HUMOURS OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 


S most of the books written by librarians are either technical 
A to the point of aridity or wildly idealistic, it is refreshing 

to find one which is merely human. 

For this reason, Library Jokes and Jottings, by Henry T. 
Coutts, Librarian of North Library, Islington (1914; 8vo., 160 p. ; 
Messrs. Grafton & Co.; price 2s. 6d. net), is very welcome, 
showing as it does that the work of a library does not lie wholly 
in the dry facts of routine. 

The enquiries quoted and the types drawn, though to the 
outsider apparently far-fetched, are by no means so, but are 
typical of those actually experienced. The irritable borrower, 
the lady whose husband is a ratepayer, the irresponsible person 
who wants something but knows not what with any degree of 
certainty, the faddist and the crank, are all hit off with a certainty 
of touch born only of contact with the actual facts. 

The chapter on ‘ Twisted Titles” gives typical examples 
of requests made across the counter ; and that the humour of the 
library does not always spring from outside is shown by “‘ Humours 
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of the Catalogue,” where blunders of the printer and the 
inexperienced assistant provide material for a laugh. 

For the guidance of the public, Ten Commandments are given, 
but the good taste of the parody on the Scriptures is questionable. 

The sayings of the Juvenile Reader furnish a real element, 
and the newsroom also supplies its quota of fun. 

A chapter on Reformed Library Signs is reprinted by per- 
mission of its author, Mr. J. D. Stewart ; and a further chapter 
reveals the possibilities of the library as an advertising medium. 

Householders who regard books as furniture are also pilloried, 
and chapters on Examination Answers and Queries, Library 
Correspondence, and Pot-Pourri make up a very readable and 
entertaining volume. 

Had its author spread his net wider he could have included 
many matters from the experience of other librarians, and it is 
hoped that the present edition will be sufficiently successful to 
warrant a second in which they will be included. 

Although calculated to attract the eye on a bookstall, the 
colour of the book’s cloth is scarcely comfortable to live with, 
and a gentler tone in future would be acceptable. 

A notable omission from the qualifications necessary in a 
librarian is the capacity to suffer fools gladly. N.T. 


>< 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


o 


BULLETINS. 


The Norwich Public Library Readers’ Guide for March contains 
the second portion of the Catalogue of tlie Biography section of the 
Lending Library. 


The Bulletin of the Public Library of Port Elizabeth for January 
contains a list of the latest additions classified according to the 
Decimal Scheme. We note that this bulletin is now in its fourth 
volume, and has been published for six years. 


The Bulletin of the Brooklyn Public Library for January contains 
the usual features ; the Chicago Public Library Book Bulletin for 
February contains an article, entitled, ‘‘ How the Library serves 
the Public” ; The Newarker, the House Organ of the Newark Free 
Public Library, December, 1913, is a number devoted to the interests 
of the foreigners in Newark. There is a branch library with 12,000 
books largely for the use of the foreigners who have made their 
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home in Newark. This number contains articles in Russian, 
German, Italian, Yiddish, Ruthenian, etc. The first number was 
published in January of the Branch Library News, published 
monthly by the New York Public Library. The Monthly List of 
Additions has now been merged into the Branch Library News, 
and the magazine aims to be a news sheet that shall keep the reader 
in any branch informed of the varied activities of the Libraries, 


Aberdeen University Library Bulletin, No. 8, January, contains 
a ‘‘ Classified List of Current Serials for the year 1914,” arranged 
according to the Dewey Scheme. 


Bulletin of the British Library of Political Science, April, 1914, 
besides the usual features, contains a “ Bibliography of Hugh 
Chamberlen.”” Chamberlen was born in Blackfriars, and became 
physician-in-ordinary to the King in 1673. He proposed a scheme 
for the formation of a land bank. 


Chicago Public Library.—Finding List on the Social Sciences. 
This is a new and completely revised edition of the one issued 
in 1893. It is fuller than the ordinary class list as many books, 
dealing with more than one subject, have been entered in more 
than one place. 


We have also received copies of the Monthly Bulletin of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh ; St. Louis Public Library Monthly 
Bulletin ; and Monthly Bulletin of the Public Library of the District 
of Columbia. These contain lists of recent additions and the usual 
features. 


We have also received copies of the Croydon Reader’s Index ; 
Nottingham Library Bulletin ; Sunderland Library Circular ; Wigan 
Public Libraries Quarterly Record ; Monthly Bulletin of the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia ; Bulletin of the Grand Rapids 
Public Library ; The Newarker, New Jersey; Monthly Bulletin 
of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh ; St. Louts Public Library 
Monthly Bulletin and the Bulletin of the Philippine Library, Manila. 
These contain lists of the latest additions and the usual features. 


We have received The Aberdeen University Review, Number 2, 
February. It is beautifully produced, and is printed at the 
Aberdeen University Press. Price 1s. 6d. net. It contains an 
article by Mr. P. J. Anderson, on the University Library: Past 
and Present ; illustrated with photograph of the east end of King’s 
College Library. There are other interesting contributions, in- 
cluding a sonnet by Mr J. D. Symon on Lord Strathcona, who was 
Chancellor of the University. 


Rochdale Public Libraries have issued a “ List of Books in 


the Central Library on the Textile Industries.” It is arranged 
on the Subject Classification Scheme. 
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REPORTS. 


Borough of Taunton, 8th Report, for the year ended 31st 
December, 1913, shows a stock of 10,436 volumes, 7,349 in the 
lending department and 3,087 in the reference department, and a 
total issue of 60,049. 


Watford Public Library Report, 1912-13, states that “ there has 
been no check on the steady increase of issues, which has been 
continuous since the introduction of open accessin the year 1908-09. 
This fact is somewhat remarkable in view of the prevalent complaint 
of many libraries in the kingdom of the falling off in readers. The 
Library World for November states that “In the annual reports 
of many libraries in all parts of the country decreased issues are 
bewailed . . . and the explanation in most general favour at 
the moment is the double-barrelled one of ‘ picture palaces’ and 
‘cheap editions.’’” In Watford at present these agencies do not 
appear to have affected the demand for books—especially works of 
fiction and juvenile books. It is to be regretted that the issue of 
works in the general classes of literature does not develop with the 
same persistence as that in fiction. It is hoped that a series of 
“Talks on Books” will bring more clearly before readers the 
facilities which the Library affords to those who desire guidance 
in the more serious branches of knowledge.” 


Port Elizabeth Public Library Report for the year ended 31st 
December, 1913, states that the past year has been one of the 
busiest in the history of the Library. The number of subscribers 
was 926, and the number of tickets in use was 2,038, and the total 
issue of books for home reading was 78,435. The stock of books 
numbers 49,384. 


The Report of the Public Library of the District of Columbia for 
the year ended 30th June, 1913, states : “ During the year 15,233 
persons registered as library users. The registration at the close 
of the year was 46,278, a net increase of 1,236. From these 
figures are omitted all persons who frequent the reading rooms but 
who do not draw books for home use and the children not registered 
as borrowers, who secured for home reading nearly 90,000 volumes 
of library books through the public schools, playgrounds, and home 
libraries. Of the adults who registered during the year, 45 per 
cent. were men and 55 per cent. women. The teachers’ cards 
issued numbered 567 ; 1,436 such cards are in force. Student or 
privilege cards were issued to 211 persons. A systematic effort 
was made to call to the attention of persons who were considered 
likely to appreciate them the advantages of these 10-book cards. 
On making a deposit of $5 each, 67 strangers obtained borrowing 
privileges. The home circulation of 686,278 was distributed by 
the following agencies : Central library, 532,540 volumes (415,885 
from adult departments and 116,655 from children’s room). 
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Takoma branch, 27,476 volumes; deposit stations and similar 
agencies, 27,645 volumes ; schools, playgrounds, and home libraries, 
89,472 volumes ; school stations, 8,640 volumes, and 496 volumes 
from juvenile outside agencies. The circulation from the central 
library showed a decrease of 17,549 volumes (13,616 fiction and 
3,933 non-fiction). This is accounted for chiefly by the fact that 
the library had a smaller book fund and increased its purchases of 
books for the school duplicate collection, so that it was less able to 
duplicate adult books, especially fiction, to meet demands, The 
percentage of fiction circulated was 58, the same as that of the 
previous year.” 


Brighton Public Library, Museums and Art Galleries Report, 
1912-13, shows that during the year 1,639 volumes were added 
to the Reference Library, the total stock to date being 38,459. 
To the Lending Department were added 1,147 volumes, the total 
number in this Department now being 42,063. There is a Report 
on the work of the Publicity Department of the Borough included 
in the Report. 


Walsall Public Library and Art Gallery Report, 1913, states 
that during the year 100,990 volumes were issued from the Lending 
Department. The question of adopting open access was considered, 
but owing to the structural alterations necessary it was found 
impossible to carry out the idea. A system of open shelves has 
been installed in the Lending Library, and has been highly 
successful. The issue of works has considerably increased since. 


Report of the Board of Governors of the Public Library, Museum 
and Ari Gallery of South Australia for 1913, shows a stock of 80,480 
volumes. The Secretary states that since the arrival of Mr. H. 
Rutherford Purnell, late of the Croydon Libraries, “ he has greatly 
reduced the number of unedited catalogue cards and vigorously 
continued the classification of the Library.” 


The Public Library of San Francisco Report for the year 
ending June 1913, shows marked progress: “‘ During the fiscal 
year the number of card-holders has been increased to 41,016 
as against 38,454 for the previous year, and the circulation of the 
library has been increased to 852,592, as against 821,162 for the 
previous year. The number of volumes in the library has increased 
to 130,381 from 120,105, the number on hand June 30th, 1912. 
While our collection of books is less by 30,076 than it was at the 
time of the fire of April 18th, 1906, the number of volumes circulated 
and the number of card-holders are greater than in any year 
since the foundation of the library.” 


The Record of the Johannesburg Public Library, 1913, states 
that the total stock numbers 35,326 volumes, and 6,739 volumes 
were added to the library during the year, as compared with 
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3,254 during 1912. The number of books issued from the Lending 
Department for home reading was 81,126 volumes, an increase 
of 5 o61 volumes as compared with the year rgr2. 


The Annual Report of the Durban Municipal Library states 
that during the past year no fewer than 508 new subscribers have 
been secured—an increase of approximately 50 per cent. on last 
year’s numbers. The number of subscribers to-day is 1,468. 
The issues total 102,000. During the past year 1,240 books have 
been added to the collection, and a new wall bookstack has been 
erected. The juvenile section has become quite popular with 
children, and there are now some 2,000 volumes available for their 
use. The publication of the quarterly bulletin is extremely 
useful, the monthly reports contain a lot of valuable information, 
and the newspaper articles from time to time contributed tend 
to keep the Library continually before the public. 


LIBRARY HISTORY. 


oo 
BEGINNINGS. 


Some years ago Dr. Ernest Cushing Richardson, Librarian 
of Princeton University, published a fascinating little volume 
entitled, ‘Old Egyptian Librarians.’’ This he has now followed 
up with The Beginnings of Libraries (1914 ; 8vo., 6 illus., ix+-176 p.; 
Princeton University Press ; London: Oxford University Press ; 
price 4s. 6d. net). Dr. Richardson addresses his “‘ talk ’’ to “‘those 
beginning library work as a life work,” and accordingly, while he 
devotes nineteen of his twenty-two chapters to the historical 
beginnings of libraries and library science, he gives two at the end 
to the beginnings of schools for library science. He has delved 
so deeply into the recesses of the past that it takes him eight 
chapters before he arrives evenat ‘‘ Adamite and patriarchal libraries 
before the flood.” Naturally the definitions and descriptions of 
“ Libraries of the gods,” “‘ Animal and plant libraries,”” and other 
antediluvian libraries are vague, although interesting. But the 
more valuable part of the book is reached when the antediluvians 
are left behind and Dr. Richardson traces “ The Evolution of 
record keeping,” and the growth of ‘‘ Memory,” “ Pictorial object,” 
“Mnemonic object,” and “ Picture Book” libraries. It is hardly 
necessary to assure readers that the book is written in that pleasing 
style of Dr. Richardson’s that renders his interesting matter even 
more attractive. 
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OXFORD LIBRARIES. 


Mr. Strickland Gibson’s Some Oxford Libraries (1914; 8vo. 
12 illus., ix-++119 p.; Oxford University Press ; price 2s. 6d. net), 
while it has not the general appeal of the foregoing book, has for 
many people the still stronger local appeal. Oxford is remarkably 
rich in old and important libraries, and the story of the more 
prominent of these is distinctly worth the telling. As might be 
expected, and as is, indeed, desirable, Mr. Gibson devotes the 
larger part of his book to Bodley’s Librarv. But Cobham’s, 
Merton, All Souls, and others are not neglected. The many 
librarians and book-lovers who have known or use the Oxford 
libraries, and all who are interested in more than the dry bones 
of library economy, will turn with pleasure to this agreeable little 


volume. 
J. D.S. 


>< 


REVIEWS. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Two new volumes have been added by Messrs. Blackie & Sons, 
Ltd., to their “ Beautiful Switzerland ”’ series. These are Lausanne 
and its Environs and Villars and its Environs, both of which are 
“painted and described ” by G. Flemwell (8vo. col. illus., 64 pages 
each, 2s. net each). The style of these two volumes is similar 
to that of the previous two on Lucerne and Chamonix. Each 
contains 12 full page coloured illustrations, and the text is informa- 
tive without being in the style of a guide book. Persons who have 
visited the country will regard these books as very pleasant 
mementoes, while to others they will have an appeal beyond 
that of the ordinary “ colour book.” 

Mr. Frederick Burlingham, who is advertised as the “‘ man 
who cinematographed the Matterhorn,” has written a book entitled 
How to become an Alpinist (1914, Cr. 8vo., 63 illus., 218 pp,, 
Messrs. T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., price 6s. net). This is quite a 
different type of book from those noted above, being concerned 
mostly with climbing experiences. Mr. Burlingham provides a 
great deal of information, but his style of writing is not very 
attractive. He kills somebody on almost every other page, and 
his narrative at times reminds one of the scenario of a cinematograph 
drama. Climbers, however, will be grateful to him for many of the 
facts he has gleaned, and particularly for his numerous photographs, 
which are really excellent. 
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We are glad to welcome a new volume of Plays by Tolstoy, 
translated by Louise and Aylmer Maude, which has just been 
issued by Messrs. Constable & Co., Ltd. (1014, 8vo., illus., 413 p., 
price 5s. net). This volume contains the three plays published 
during Tolstoy’s life, “‘The Power of Darkness,” ‘‘ The First 
Distiller,” and ‘‘ The Fruits of Culture,” but the particular feature 
of this complete edition is the inclusion of the three posthumous 
plays, entitled, ““ The Live Corpse,” ‘‘ The Cause of it all,”” and an 
unfinished one, “ The Light shines in darkness.””’ Taken as a 
whole, the plays furnish a rather gloomy picture of human nature, 
but this seems to be incidental to plays written with a purpose. 
The fragment entitled, ‘‘ The Light shines in darkness,” is of 
particular interest, as an attempt to present the author’s own case, 
with its contradictions between practice and theory in his life 
and teaching. Needless to say the translations have provided 
us with an accomplished and virile rendering. The illustrations 
represent particular scenes in the Plays. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Volume 6 of “ The English People Overseas,’’ by A. Wyatt 
Tilby, deals with South Africa (1914; 8vo., x-+-632 p.p.; Messrs. 
Constable & Co., Ltd.; price 7s. 6d. net). The author traces the 
history of the Colony from 1486—when Bartholomew Diaz, the 
Portuguese mariner, discovered the Cape of Good Hope—to the 
year 1910. This history is written in an impartial manner, and 
due regard is paid to the social condition of the people. An interest- 
ing chapter is that concerned with “‘ Christianity and the Empire.” 
The present volume completes the first part of Mr. Tilby’s history, 
which, taken as a whole, treats “in the main of the founding of 
the English type of civilisation ; the remaining volumes will be 
engaged with the development of that type.”’ 


CHILE. 


The growth in recent years of the South American States has 
had an important bearing upon British commerce, and, therefore, 
any book which gives fresh information concerning these countries 
is welcome. It is now about twelve months ago since the publica- 
tion of Mr. W. H. Koebel’s book on ‘‘ Modern Chile.”” There is, 
however, plenty of room for Mr. F. J. G. Maitland’s Chile: its 
Land and its People (1914 ; 8vo., illus., 293 pp.; Mr. Francis Griffiths; 
price ros. 6d. net). This work, as is indicated by the sub-title, 
outlines the history, natural features, development and industrial 
resources of the Republic. It contains many photographic illus- 
trations and a map, and is an excellent survey of the country. 
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FAIRY TALES. 


Young people will be interested in West Indian Fairy Tales, 
by Gertrude Shaw (1914 ; 8vo., illus., 179 pp., Mr. Francis Griffiths ; 
price 2s. 6d.). The book consists of seventeen short tales, but no 
clue is given as to their origin, and therefore their value, from a folk- 
lore point of view, is minimised. Several of the stories are modern 
in character, and ‘“‘ Maringa’s Pianna Lessons” is hardly a fairy 
tale in the common acceptation of the term. The tales have a good 
moral tone, and are suitable for the juvenile library. 


STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY. 


Structural Geology, by C. K. Leith, of the University of Wis- 
consin (1914; 8vo., illus., 8+-169 pp ; Messrs Constable & Co., Ltd.; 
price 6s. 6d. net) is a useful manual of the structures produced in 
rocks by earth movements. With this, which is the central feature 
of structural geology, the author busies himself almost entirely, 
although he certainly deals incidentally with the other parts of 
his subject usually included in the general term. The book is 
strongly American in its examples, and although in one way— 
the added sureness of the author’s comment—this is an advantage, 
yet it lessens to some extent the interest of the work to European 
readers. It is one of the most clearly arranged and lucid books 
on geology that we have seen, and a special word of praise must be 
given to the ingenious method of illustrating the various kinds of 
faults produced by different earth movements. 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Prominent among the 36 new volumes of Everyman's Library 
(Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., each 1s. net, leather 2s. net) 
are an edition in two volumes of ‘‘ An Essay on Population,” by 
the Rev. T. R. Malthus. This contains the whole matter of the 
7th edition, with the exception of the lengthy appendices which 
were concerned with personal controversies of contemporary 
interest only. There is a full index, and altogether the present 
reprint is a most handy form for this historical work. Another 
volume of sociological interest is the “ Leviathan” of Thomas 
Hobbes. Other important works included in this issue are 
Bjérnson’s Plays (volume 2) containing the “ Editor,” the “ Bank- 
rupt,”” and the “ King ; Elizabeth Blackwell’s “ Pioneer Work 
for Women,” with an introduction by Mrs. Fawcett ; and James 
Morier’s ‘‘ Adventures of Hajji Baba,’’ prefaced by an “‘apprecia- 
tion ”’ by Sir Walter Scott. 


THE WAYFARERS’ LIBRARY. 


During the past month Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 
have added several interesting volumes to The Wayfarers’ Library 
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(each ts. net). In the class of fiction are Hardy’s ‘‘ Under the . 


Greenwood Tree,” Gilbert Sheldon’s “‘ Bubble Fortune,” Vachell’s 
“Pinch of Prosperity,” Charles Lee’s humorous tale, “‘ The Widow 
Woman,” Joseph Conrad’s “ ’Twixt Land and Sea,” Hewlett’s 
“The Fool Errant,” Mark Twain’s “ Innocents Abroad,” &c., 
Weyman’s “ The Abbess of Vlaye,” and “ The Chaplain of the 
Fleet,”” by Besant and Rice. Also included in this issue are G. W. E. 
Russell’s “‘ Selected Essays,” “‘ The Brontés and their Circle,”” by 
Clement Shorter, and “ The Open Air,”’ by Richard Jefferies. We 
must again compliment the publishers upon the freshness and 
attractiveness of this series, and upon the excellent manner in 
which the volumes are produced. 


LOCKE TO MONTESSORI. 


In view of the great interest that the system of Dr. Montessori 
has aroused in educational circles in this country and America, 
Dr. William Boyd’s From Locke to Montessori (1914; cr 8vo., 
272 p.; Messrs. Geo. G. Harrap & Co., price 2s. 6d. net) has special 
value. One of the criticisms that is usually levelled at the Montes- 
sori method is that so far from its being original, it is merely a 
collection of the ideas of older educationalists. The author of 
this work traces the development of the organized system from the 
principles of Locke, Rosseau, Itard, Edouard Seguin, and others, 
and shews that while many of the ideas are old, the system as a 
whole is original and suggestive. Special sections are devoted 
to the mechanical methods of training the special senses, and the 
motor system will be the object of bringing out the individuality 
of each child, and developing interest and independent thought. 
The book is clearly written, and the author presents his subject 
without special pleading or undue idealism. 


~< 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION 


HE Monthly Meeting of the above Association was held on 
Wednesday evening, March 11th, at Dr. Williams’ Library, 
Gordon Square, W.C. Prior to the meeting proper, refresh- 

ments, kindly provided by the Librarian, the Rev. F. H. Jones, 
were served, and an inspection was made of the library, including 
a special collection of some of its bibliographical treasures. 
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Mr. Jones, who took the chair at the meeting, briefly sketched 
the history of the Library, which was founded in 1716 by Dr. 
Daniel Williams, a Presbyterian minister. The Library was 
founded at a time when Nonconformists were under considerable 
disabilities so far as reading and public institutions were concerned. 
It was intended primarily for Nonconformist theological students, 
but as the library grew it became wider in scope and its readers 
more general. At the present day much use is made of the library 
by students of neighbouring colleges, and within recent years the 
issues to provincial readers have increased considerably. The 
issues now total 22,000 volumes per annum. 

A paper on “ The Library of Congress Classification ” was 
then read by Mr. A. J. Hawkes, of the National Library of Wales. 
Mr. Hawkes described the scheme at some length, the value of his 
paper being enhanced by the fact that the “ Classification ” has 
been adopted by the Welsh National Library. A brief discussion 
followed, after which votes of thanks were accorded to the authori- 
ties and staff of Dr. Williams’ Library, and the meeting terminated. 


The Committee of Women Librarians and Assistants 
held a Conversazione at the Islington Central Library on 
April 30th, from 4.30 to 6.30 p.m. There was a_ discussion 
upon methods by which women may be induced to take 
a more active interest in their profession, and to co-operate with 
their male colleagues in their efforts to raise the status of librarian- 
ship. 


SoutH CoAst BRANCH. 


MEETING of the South Coast Branch was held at the Brighton 
Public Library, Museum, and Art Galleries, on Wednesday, 
29th April. There was a good attendance, and prior to the 

meeting the members were entertained to tea at the Pavilion 
Creamery by Mr. Ernest Male, Chairman of the Branch. Mr. 
Henry D. Roberts (Hon. President) presided over the meeting, 
and in a few introductory words extended a hearty welcome to 
the members. Papers were read on “ Should Newsrooms be 
abolished ?”’ Miss W. Barnwell (Worthing) taking the affirmative 
view, while Miss M. Payne (Worthing) voiced the negative aspect 
of the question. Both papers were excellent summaries of the 
arguments for and against the subject, and provided plenty of 
material for discussion. Those taking part in the discussion 
included Messrs. Law, Male, Wilson, Webb, Piper, the Misses 
Young and Fairweather, and the Chairman. Mr. H. Mew (Sub- 
Librarian, Hove) followed with an admirable paper on “ The 
Kinematograph in relation to Public Libraries and Education,” 
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in which he showed that the Kinematograph could be of great 
educational value, and urged the use of films in connection with 
library lectures and children’s rooms. A useful discussion was 
upheld by Messrs. Wilson, Male, Piper, W. Webb, and the Misses 
Fairweather and Leaper, and the Chairman. 

During the evening the Chairman presented the prizes kindly 
given by himself to the winners, Mr. R. E. Smither and Miss 
M. M. Barnett, both of Brighton. Mr. Roberts also intimated 
that he would be pleased to provide another prize for competition 
during the ensuing year. 

The usual votes of thanks were passed, and brought to a close 
a very successful meeting. 


NORTH MIDLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


HE North Midland Library Association visited Lincoln on 
April 30th at the invitation of the Public Library Committee, 
when representatives from Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, 

Lincolnshire, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire attended. The members 
were welcomed at the Guildhall (by the courtesy of the Mayor of 
Lincoln) by Mr. C. W. Pennell, J.P., Chairman of the Public 
Library Committee. The chamber in which the members were 
welcomed dated from the 16th century. Dr. E. Mansel Sympson, 
M.A., F.S.A., who was to have given an address on the City. 
Insignia, was prevented from being present, and Mr. Shaw described 
and displayed the collection, comprising maces, swords, cups and 
rings of authority, which he stated were, in importance and historic 
association, second to none. The visitors afterwards inspected 
the new Library, erected at a cost of {10,000 by Mr. Carnegie, 
and opened February 14th, 1914; a solid 17th century type of 
building, dignified, and relying for its effect on spacing and propor- 
tion. The materials are Ancaster stone, Westmoreland slates, 
and lead-covered dome, which is a feature of the building. The 
Cathedral was next visited, and places of historic interest viewed 
en route. The members were splendidly entertained at the Albion 
Hotel by the Library Committee, over which repast the Chairman 
presided. The Conference was held at the Library, over which 
Mr. J. Potter Briscoe presided. Mr. A. R. Corns, F.L.A., City 
Librarian, read an interesting paper on “‘ The Library Movement 
in Lincoln.” Mr. Corns reviewed the history of the movement 
from the first memorial of the citizens to the Corporation in 1879, 
the revival in 1892, the acquiring and adapting of existing public 
premises for library purposes, to the erection of the handsome new 
building opened this year, with some interesting notes on local 
administrative methods. The Lending, Reference and Reading 
Rooms were so far equipped for present needs, but two features 
that obtained in many public libraries—a children’s room and a 
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separate room for ladies—were absent. That was not for lack of 
desire, but rather for lack of pence, although he had no great 
liking for separate rooms for women. At present no provision 
was made for juveniles beyond a special section set apart in the 
Lending Library. With the present limitation of the Library 
rate the provision of special children’s libraries was a matter more 
for the education authority than for the Library Committee. 
If the young people of the city were to have the proper facilities 
that modern methods of education led them to expect, then either 
the library rate must be increased or the educational authority 
must come to their help. Of the two, he should, of course, vastly 
prefer the increased rate, and whenever that came he thought the 
Library Committee would not long hesitate in following the leading 
principal library authorities, and especially of that pioneer city 
of children’s libraries, and still a chief exemplar—Nottingham— 
and establish an adequate and properly equipped library for 
juveniles. Mr. Corns was now a champion, he declared, of open 
access with all the ardour of a neophyte, and Lincoln had adopted, 
with the opening of the new building, the safe-guarded open access 
system, to the satisfaction of their many borrowers. A discussion 
followed, opened by Mr. Topping (Loughborough). Mr. W. 
Percy Woolston (Nottingham) contributed an admirable literary 
paper on ‘“‘ Robert Louis Stevenson,” in which with a full knowledge 
of the subject, he treated upon that writer’s philosophy of life, his 
invincible cheerfulness, and his published works—in which nearly 
every printed word was a record of unbounding optimism. Mr. 
Woolston gave some interesting biographical particulars, and 
rendered some typical selections excellently. A paper on “ The 
Uses of Advertisement in Public Library Administration ”’ was 
presented to the members in printed form by the Hon. Secretary, 
who announced that the next meeting was fixed for Kettering on 


June 11th. 
WaLTER A. Briscoe, Hon. Sec. 
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Samples will be sent on application 


Matt Surface Guides 8/0 per 


divisions) .. 


Alphabetic Sets (25 2/0 per set 
o ( )... 3/6 per set 

99 )... 7/oper set 

» (130 oa )... 12/6 per set 

Speci: ally Printed Guides . 15/0 per 100 


Many thousand of these Xylo 
Tab Guides are in use in large 
— Libraries and Institutions — 


Libraco Limited 
62 Cannon Street 
London 


When writing to Advertisers please mention “ The Library World.” 
iv. 
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. 
The New Volume 


THE CARD CATALOGUE | 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


BY 
Ww. C. BERWICK SAYERS 
Croydon Public Libraries. Author of “ The Children’s Library,” etc. 
AND 


JAMES DOUGLAS STEWART 


Islington Public Libraries. Author of “The Sheaf Catalogue,” “How 
to Use a Library,” etc, Editor of “The English Catalogue of Books.” 


A complete handbook for the preparation of any kind of q 
Card Catalogue for any kind of Library. Included also 


are chapterson OTHER LIBRARY USES OF CARDS 


CONTENTS. 
Part I.—Carp CaTALoGvueEs. 


Chapter I. Introductory. 
be Il. Card Catalogue Fittings and Mechanism. 

Cards: Their Varieties and Cost. 
Printed or Written Cards. 
Author Cards. 
Title Cards. 
Subject Cards: Classified. 
Subject Cards: Alphabetical. 
Guiding and Indexing. 
Miscellaneous Hints. 


Part I1.—Otner Lisrary Uses or Carns. 


Chapter XI. The Use of Cards in Book Selection. 
id XII. The Card Stock Register. 
XIII. The Card Inventory. 
o -XIV. The Periodical Check. 
Aprenpix.—A Select Bibliography of Card Cataloguing. 
INDEX. 


Royal 8vo., about 90 pages with numerous illustrations 
and examples. Art Linen. Price 3s. net. 


GRAFTON & Co., 69, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
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